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RECENT EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 

Extracts from the Annual Report op President Hadley op 
Yale. — The Problem of a Common Freshman Tear for Academic 
and Scientific Students. — "The problem of shaping the courses 
of study in the Freshman year was a difficult one, because we had 
to satisfy several conflicting demands. The faculties of the Col- 
lege and the Scientific School which were to receive students at 
the end of their Freshman year, wanted the boys prepared for 
advanced work in the subjects in which they were specially in- 
terested. The members of the Engineering Department wanted 
them trained in mechanics; the Chemical Department wanted 
them trained in chemistry ; and so on all along the line. On the 
other hand, the graduates wanted the Freshman year to be as far 
as possible a general course common to all students. They said, 
and said with force, that the thing which made it most worth 
while for an engineer to take his training at Yale was the fact 
that he had a background of something besides engineering; and 
the thing that made it important to have a joint Freshman Year 
at all was the fact that different kinds of men who came to 
college required a common groundwork of education. But when 
we came to speak of the common groundwork of education we 
faced another difficulty, for students from different schools had 
presented different studies. Instruction that was much needed 
by one boy was almost superfluous for another. To meet all these 
conflicting demands in a way to satisfy everybody was impossible. 
That Dean Angier has so far met them as to give substantial 
satisfaction to the representatives of different views is an 
achievement of which he may well be proud. 

"The subjects prescribed for all Freshmen are English and 
European History. In addition to these general requirements, 
each student will elect three of the following subjects: Math- 
ematics; Natural Science (Chemistry or Physics) ; Modern Lan- 
guage (French, German, or Spanish) ; Ancient Language (Latin 
or Greek) ; Introduction to Engineering and Mechanical Drawing. 
In Dean Angier's first report, which will appear one year hence, 
we may expect a fuller account of the workings of this curriculum 
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and the reasons for the choice of subjects than it is practicable to 
give at the present day. . . . 

Faculty Salaries. — "It has been easy to keep our students; it 
has been harder to keep our professors. The high cost of living 
has made the old scale of salaries inadequate. The discovery 
which the country made during the war time that professors were 
extremely useful for other purposes besides college teaching 
has increased the intensity of outside competition for their ser- 
vices. Under these circumstances a readjustment of salaries 
was inevitable. It was initiated in February, 1919; it will go 
into full effect in September, 1920. It represents an average in- 
crease of fifty per cent. It is not a flat increase. The difference 
between the highest and lowest salaries paid to officers of the 
same rank is greater than it previously was, and greater than 
it still is at most other colleges. Under the old system increases 
of salary were primarily based on seniority and only secondarily 
upon service. To-day they are primarily based upon service, and 
only secondarily upon seniority. The change involves the making 
of some rather difficult distinctions; but it is, I believe, in its 
essence a salutary one. 

"The normal scale of salaries actually adopted for full-time 
members of the teaching staff is as follows: Instructors, first 
year $1,500, second year $1,800, third year $2,100, fourth year and 
thereafter $2,500; Instructors rendering exceptional service, 
$3,000; Assistant Professors, first appointment (normally for 
three years) $3,000, second $3,500, third $4,000; Assistant Pro- 
fessors rendering exceptional service and Associate Professors, 
$4,500 or $5,000 ; Professors $5,000, $6,000, $7,000 or $8,000. The 
maximum will be increased to $10,000 in the immediate future. 

"It will be noted that these are salaries intended for men who 
are doing full-time work. Instructors and assistant professors 
who are employed for part time will be paid on the basis of ser- 
vice rendered. In the case of men connected with the faculty of 
Yale University whose distinction entitles them to be included 
in the lists of our professors we distinguish three classes: full- 
time professors, with the range of salary already named; part- 
time professors, who wish to supplement their income as teachers 
by outside professional work, who will normally receive salaries 
of from $3,000 to $6,000, according to the character of the ser- 
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vice rendered; and associates with professorial rank, whose 
main work lies elsewhere and whose teaching in connection with 
the University is an incident in their professional career, who 
will receive salaries of from $1,000 to $3,000. 

"The establishment of the new grade of Associate Professor 
has been authorized and certain appointments to this grade have 
already been made. The present salaries will be the same as 
those of assistant professors rendering exceptional service : $4,500 
and $5,000 — the difference of title conveying simply a greater ex- 
pectation of permanence. In the course of the next year it will 
be possible to define more clearly than we have yet done the dis- 
tinction between the assistant professorship and the associate 
professorship; but it is not likely that we shall make this dis- 
tinction so sharp a one as some other universities have tried to do. 

"One feature in the salary system adopted at Yale deserves 
special notice, because it is different from that which prevails 
at most other institutions. The highest salary of an Instructor 
is as great as the lowest normal salary of an Assistant Professor ; 
the highest salary of an Assistant Professor is as great as the 
lowest normal salary of a Professor. We believe that advance- 
ment in salary and advancement in title should be based on two 
distinct grounds — salary being primarily a compensation for 
service rendered, and title a recognition of distinction as a 
teacher, scholar, or administrator. In the majority of cases the 
two will go together. The fact that a man is more distinguished 
generally enables him to render greater service to the University, 
even though that distinction be often intangible and hard to 
measure. But it sometimes happens that the man of less dis- 
tinction, or at any rate less promise of distinction, renders the 
greater service; and a university which cannot increase the salary 
without change of title is either compelled to let an extremely 
useful man go because it cannot afford to pay him what it ought 
to, or to promote him to a position which he has not as yet fully 
earned. The scale now adopted will reduce these dangers to a 
minimum." 



"It is a common belief that a university is distinguished from 
a school by the fact that it teaches more kinds of things. But 
the real difference lies not in the variety />f subjects taught; it 
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lies in the breadth of vision with which they are taught and the 
breadth of recognition achieved by the teachers. The outlook of 
the school is local; the outlook of the university is world-wide. 
The teaching of the school may be sectarian ; the teaching of the 
university is catholic. The school may draw its adherents from 
certain classes or groups; the university appeals to the whole 
world. Under Dr. Angell's leadership Yale will enjoy this vision 
and this outlook, will teach in this spirit, and will sound this 
appeal." — President Eadley at the Tale Dinner in New York. 

Notes on Twenty-second Annual Conference op the Asso- 
ciation op American Universities. — The meeting was held at 
Columbia University, November 18 and 19. 

The Committee on Academic and Professional Higher Degrees 
presented an extended report including the following recom- 
mendations : 

"That the designation 'Doctor* be interpreted to have a twofold 
meaning, namely, (a) the meaning which it has always had in 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy as a research degree signify- 
ing sound scholarship and power for research; (b) the meaning 
which it has in medicine as a highest practitioner's or profes- 
sional degree signifying higher professional training in graduate 
standing equivalent in standard to the Ph.D. degree; and that 
this twofold meaning of the designation 'Doctor' be adopted as a 
permanent policy with the understanding that the professional 
Doctor's degrees to be recognized for the present shall be the 
following: M.D., J.D., Dr.P.H., and Ed.D. . . . 

"... The Committee is of the opinion that the subject-matter 
of the applied sciences or the professions constitutes appropriate 
fields for research leading to the degree of Ph.D. The Sc.D., 
without specification of field, shall be construed as an honorary 
degree. 

"... Professional study beyond that corresponding to a 
master's degree may lead to professional Doctor's degrees, pro- 
vided that such Doctor's degrees be maintained on a standard 
equivalent to the Ph.D. degree, higher professional training tak- 
ing the place of power for research required for the Ph.D. A type 
of such a degree is found in the medical profession, viz., M.D., 



